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the way a little towards a fuller appreciation of what association is, 
preliminary to a more or less adequate discussion of its various 'laws' 
and ' forms. ' Felix Abnold. 

New Yobk City. 



THE PSYCHICAL COMPLEX CALLED AN INTEREST 

f~pHE psychologists of to-day have given up the theory of faculties 
-*- of the mind and have substituted the concepts of processes 
such as associative, affective, volitional processes. They have dis- 
carded the notion of mental pigeonholes and speak of trains of 
thought, the stream of consciousness. Just as there are different 
kinds of processes, so there are different varieties of the groupings 
of ideas. The fundamental difference between the pigeonhole con- 
cept and the stream-of-consciousness concept is, that, whereas the 
first supposes facts, once made a part of consciousness, to return to 
consciousness, by the aid of an ego or will, identically the same, the 
latter recognizes that no two states of consciousness can ever be 
identical, and that they come back by virtue of some quality in 
themselves. The type of the old view is a memory, of the new, an 
interest. 

To be sure, the concept of interests is more or less nebulous at 
present, as has been pointed out in a previous article, 1 no clear-cut 
distinction being made between interest and interests, neither has 
there been a careful analysis when it is obviously one or the other 
which is meant. In the above-mentioned article an attempt has 
already been made to show that interest is one kind of attention, 
the attitude of mind where some idea or group of ideas is prepotent 
over its concomitants in arousing and controlling a consenting con- 
sciousness. For the present we shall only say that an interest is a 
train of ideas which is present when one is interested. 

Every one knows in a general way what is meant when we speak 
of a man's interests. "We say of a man he has a real interest in the 
work of the church, in his family, in his profession, etc. We mean 
that he has thoroughly organized and permanently established trains 
of thought, certain emotional experiences, and regular modes of 
action which can be called into consciousness by certain stimuli, in 
themselves perhaps insignificant. As James says: 2 "In mature age 
we have generally selected those stimuli which are connected with 
one or more so-called permanent interests, and our attention has 
grown irresponsive to the rest." 

'Boggs, 'The Attitude of Mind Called Interest,' this Joubnal, Vol. I., 
No. 16. 

1 James, ' Principles of Psychology,' Vol. I., p. 417. 
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Although in a general way we know what we mean by interests, 
still, from the multiplicity and variety of its meanings differences 
have arisen in its interpretation by different writers, and it is not 
a mere coincidence that the psychologists who have treated interests 
most systematically are the ones who have also directed their studies 
to the subject of education, for they have discovered that interest 
is the correct form of attention which insures sound and rapid learn- 
ing, and they regard the organization and formation of interests as 
the chief end of education. Indeed, one psychological writer in 
speaking of the great reforms in the schools of the country, says: 
'The change is largely attributable to the illumination which has 
come from psychologists regarding the nature and meaning of in- 
terests. ' Herbart, who first introduced the concept of interest, writes 
of it as self-activity, and divides the interests of the human mind 
into six classes : the empirical, the speculative, the esthetic, the sym- 
pathetic, the social and the religious. This is an admirable classi- 
fication in some ways, but it seems to unite the idea of different sorts 
of mental activity with the idea of different fields of thought. 
Dewey writes: 3 'An interest is primarily a form of self -expressive 
activity.' This involves the idea of desire, which can not be ab- 
stracted 'from the active process of self-expression.' Baldwin 
writes:* 'Suppose we begin by defining a man's interests as that 
which he wants and is willing to put forth some effort to obtain.' 
James says: 5 'Its own body, then, first of all, its friend next, and 
finally its spiritual dispositions, must be the supremely interesting 
objects for each human mind. ' 

Now what is the common factor in all these views? Obviously 
enough, it is the idea of self. Why not say an interest is a self? 
In a state of interest, consciousness becomes an apperceiving self 
which seeks to bring some relevant idea into a closer relation and 
make it a part of its own apperceptive self. Now it is true that 
in a state of interest, we are less conscious of ourselves as a self, 
distinguished from a not-self, as an ego distinguished from an out- 
side world, than in almost any other state. The self idea is lost 
sight of in the content of consciousnss. There is no thought that I 
am doing this, thinking that, apart from the content of conscious- 
ness, but my whole being is pouring itself out in one channel, and 
this is called self-activity, because consciousness is felt as a unity 
as regards the self and not-self. That it is called self -activity shows 
that one sometimes thinks of ideas, not a self, being active and 
working by their own force as well as the ego, the self. Now, of 

3 Dewey, 'Interest as Related to Will,' Herbart Year Book, 1895, p. 221. 
* Baldwin, ' Social and Ethical Interpretations,' p. 14. 
5 James, ' Principles of Psychology,' Vol. I., p. 323. 
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course, in such a case it is only two sets of ideas blocking each other, 
the more habitual or emotional being the self, neither one having 
an idea sufficiently powerful to obtain control of the situation. 

It is only by reflection and introspection that it has been seen 
that the state designated as interest is the whole of consciousness; 
the self working along one line as a unity so that it seems almost 
a paradox to say that when one is most truly one 's self, one seems to 
be the least 'selfy.' So we have chosen the word 'interest' to desig- 
nate the content of consciousness when the self is absent by virtue 
of its being the whole of consciousness. The central controlling 
idea is one very different from the self idea which tries to control 
consciousness in the state of voluntary attention, and from the self- 
idea on the verge of one of those tremendous decisions when one feels 
that against this self are arrayed 'the world, the flesh and the devil,' 
and the entire force of one's nature seems to be concentrated in this 
self. Of course there are selfish interests when the thought of self 
is the controlling idea, me as a body, me as a parent, me as a teacher, 
but they are objects of thoughts in no way to be identified with the 
active self, the thinking subject which holds in solution the opposing 
forces of consciousness and can by its own force control the issue. 

In a state of interest the self is a sort of a submerged self. We 
say, 'I am interested,' 'the thing interests me,' 'the thing is full 
of interest for me,' the only difference being the degree with which 
we feel that the self is involved, the degree with which we give our- 
selves up to the object. From attributing the power to the ideas 
to control us, we speak of them as possessing interest, and it is in 
this sense that interest has been used so much, as if it were some 
innate quality of an idea or topic. As a concrete term it is out of 
place, but we can not object to its use as a general name and agree 
with James when he says :° "If one must have a single name for the 
conditions upon which the impulsive and inhibitive quality of ob- 
jects depends, one had better call it their interest. The interesting 
is a title which covers not only the pleasant and the painful, but 
also the morbidly fascinating, the tediously haunting, and even the 
simply habitual, inasmuch as the attention usually travels on habit- 
ual lines, and what we attend to and what interests us are syn- 
onymous terms. ' ' Ribot has selected this word also for the complex 
causes of attention : T - ' ' We have endeavored to establish in the pres- 
ent work the thesis, that the immediate and necessary condition of 
attention in all its forms is interest — that is, natural or artificial 
emotional states — and that, further, its mechanism is motory. At- 
tention is not a faculty, a special power, but a predominant intel- 

" James, ' Principles of Psychology,' Vol. II., p. 559. 
'Ribot, 'Attention,' p. 111. 
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lectual state, resulting from complex causes that induce a shorter 
or longer adaptation." 

The failure to allow some other idea than the self-idea to be the 
supreme one is responsible for many pathological cases. Such people 
are continually thinking of 'me' as an active self, reducing it to its 
narrowest limitation and holding it firmly against all other ideas. 
The remedy for this condition is in just the opposite way of treating 
one's self which Mrs. Call describes: 8 "At first it seems impossible 
to hold one object in mind for a minute, but the powers grow rapidly 
as we learn the natural way of concentrating, and instead of trying 
to hold on to our subject, allow the subject to hold us by refusing 
entrance to every other thought. In the latter case one suggestion 
follows another with an ease and pleasantness which remind one of 
walking through new paths and seeing on every side something fresh 
and unexpected." The real secret of Christian Science is just this 
surrender of the thought of a suffering, acting self for some other 
idea. A patient feels that his acting self is helpless and lets in the 
idea of God's goodness, or whatever the healer may suggest. 

In resume we may say that the relation of self and an interest 
is this: an interest is a train of thought with some prepotent idea 
occupying and controlling the whole of consciousness, and, therefore, 
it is for the time being the self; but the prepotent idea is never the 
idea of an acting self; the acting self is submerged and some other 
idea takes the center of the stage. 

The question comes naturally, what are the interests of the human 
mind, and whence do they come? We have noticed that different 
writers use interests and instincts interchangeably, which indicates 
at least a very close relationship. But though in actual life interests 
and instincts are merged into one another, the two concepts are 
entirely different ; just as, e. g., we find difficulty in distinguishing 
different greens and blues, though our concepts of the two are per- 
fectly distinct. Take instinct in the usual meaning, a faculty for 
doing certain things without any foresight of the end or any practice 
in the doing of itself. According to psychology and practical life 
the important thing about a train of thought is its conclusion, its 
meaning. Now it is just this presence of the meaning which consti- 
tutes the prepotent idea of interest. We have, then, this difference : 
an instinct is a train of thought or line of action without foresight 
of the end or practice in the means ; an interest is a train of thought 
which is controlled by the conclusion, by the end to be reached. A 
spider spinning its first web is a beautiful example of instinct; 
Marconi toiling over the wonderful problem of wireless communica- 

"Call, 'Power Through Repose,' p. 140. 
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tion is a splendid example of interest. Children come into the world 
with many instincts and develop many more as they go through the 
first years. Professor James thinks that man has more instincts than 
any animal, but says of interests that notwithstanding their great 
active energy, children have few organized interests by which to meet 
new impressions. The interests, he believes, have their origin in 
instincts, and not only the temporary interests, but also 'the perma- 
nent interests are themselves grounded in certain objects and rela- 
tions in which our interest is immediate and instinctive. ' The proc- 
ess of a child's mental development is the gradual building up of 
interests out of instincts. After certain ends have been attained 
through instinctive action, they become means to ends premeditated 
and desired. The transition from instincts to interests is the process 
of the initiative arising in the child, instead of coming from the en- 
vironment to the child. 

Concerning the continuity of the child's development from in- 
stincts, Baldwin has this to say :" ' ' First, we have found, in the pre- 
ceding chapter on the ' Emotions, ' that there is no break of an abso- 
lute kind between the epoch which, on the side of the instinctive life, 
we called respectively 'organic' and 'spontaneous'; and, on the other 
hand, there is likewise none between the spontaneous and the reflect- 
ive epochs. This was made plain from two points of view : The emo- 
tional expressions of the organic epoch are utilized in the higher 
epochs by a natural transition from the lower to the higher type of 
function. Further, the child shows no great breaks in his develop- 
ment from instinct, through suggestion and direct imitation, to reflec- 
tion, at least, on the side of the emotional movements of his modesty, 
sympathy, play activities, etc." Instincts are transitory, as is well 
known, and the interests immediately arising from them are tem- 
porary for the most part, few of the interests of adult life and old 
age being found in the child. However, in those people who keep 
young we do find just that, the same interests at seventy as at ten, 
though vastly modified and enriched through personal experience and 
social contact. On the other hand, the precocious child is one whose 
interests are those of matured years and indicate a too rapid devel- 
opment through the instinct stage. 

But while interests are based on instincts, their development and 
organization are dependent on the stimuli which come to the child 
through contact with the objects of sense and with other personalities. 
Much of the work done along the line of child study has been to dis- 
cover what objects of the senses are most attractive to the child, and 
a very important work it has been. The ideal way of educating a 

• Baldwin, ' Social and Ethical Interpretations,' p. 2G0. 
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child is to place him amidst a variety of objects and events so that 
there may be choice as to objects attended to. Learning to choose 
the objects of one's activity is of as much importance as putting 
forth the activity. In general one may say that the objects in which 
the child becomes interested are those which afford the largest, freest 
play of his ideas and muscles. These objects may gain this attract- 
iveness from other objects already interesting, from the intensity of 
the sensations they give, from their being often before consciousness, 
from the pleasure or pain arising from them. Likewise the child is 
influenced by the people who seem to him most like what he wants 
to be, and so the principle of imitation comes into play. 

As you are well aware, then, there are many different interests, 
as many as there are different subjects which occupy the mind, but 
one point must be made clear, namely, the organization of every 
interest is alike. As animals advance up the grade of intelligence, 
their lives become more and more complex. As the race becomes 
more civilized the minds of men become more complex, and so the 
child has inherited a brain which is capable of a rich and varied 
activity. In the multitude of impressions and ideas which swarm 
into the consciousness of the child some idea naturally becomes more 
powerful, and out of the confusion there arise order and organiza- 
tion. It is here that the work of education must come in. It is hard 
to make a child attend by mere command to this or that, but it is 
easy to follow a child's thoughts, wayward and fluctuating as they 
are, and by force of a larger experience and a stronger personality 
halt them here, direct them there, turn them into new channels or 
help find the old beaten paths, until the desired ideas have, through 
associations of every sort, gained a place of power in the never- 
ceasing flow of consciousness. If the child learns to depend on these 
ideas for his further guidance, to take the initiative in new experi- 
ences with the help of the old, he is on the road to a strong, inde- 
pendent life. The development of intelligence becomes the adjust- 
ment of ideas, and so we may define an interest as a complex of con- 
sciousness in which some idea or train of ideas is adjusting other 
ideas to itself. The man whose predominating ideas can awaken all 
the resources of previous experience, bring the relevant into close 
relationship, casting off at once the irrelevant, which can hold itself 
secure against all rivals in consciousness, which suffer decay only 
to spring up Phoenix-like, new born, again and again, with renewed 
vitality, which can find points of attachment in ideas which the rest 
of the world overlooks, striking out into new and unexplored paths, 
such a man is a man of the highest intelligence. 

To sum up in a last word: An interest is a train of thought 
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having a central prepotent idea which arouses and organizes the 
relevant ideas into a permanent relation to itself. This central idea 
is one which gives to the whole of consciousness its meaning and it 
crystallizes itself into a conclusion which may be a practical resolve, 
a general notion, a solution of a problem or anything representing 
the ideal striven for. It may be likened to the gold of the psycho- 
logical smelting process, always there but awaiting the refining 
process to become an available product for future use. An interest 
is a self in that it is the whole of consciousness, but the idea of self 
is conspicuous by its absence. So far as we know, all interests are 
a natural and logical development from instincts, though, owing to 
the transitoriness of instincts and the complexity of psychical life, 
the thread of connection is not always in evidence. 

Lucinda Pearl Boggs. 
Urbana, III. 



DISCUSSION 

THE ISSUE BETWEEN IDEALISM AND IMMEDIATE 

EMPIRICISM 

r I "'HERE are, I am sure, many students of philosophy who are in 
-*- sympathy with much that the 'newer' movement is accom- 
plishing, and in particular with its insistence upon greater respect 
for experience, greater sobriety of philosophical construction, greater 
freedom of play for the individual, a fuller recognition of the thor- 
oughgoing primacy of the practical, who are in sympathy with its 
humanism and anti-absolutism — not to speak of the life that it is 
injecting into the dry veins of epistemology— and yet who find them- 
selves unable to follow its radicalism in a good portion of what it 
denies, or to accept its definition of what is left. Now it seems quite 
evident that we would eome to a better mutual understanding if we 
should stop long enough over our fundamental conceptions and pos- 
tulates and points of departure to clear away all initial ambiguities. 
It was with this end in view that I addressed my letter to Professor 
Dewey. 1 His reply 2 seems to me to preserve the ambiguities of his 
first statement, 3 and to further confuse the issue. 4 It is with the 

1 ' An Open Letter to Professor Dewey concerning Immediate Empiricism,' 
this Journal, Vol. II., No. 19. 

2 ' Immediate Empiricism,' lb., Vol. II., No. 22. 

"The Postulate of Immediate Empiricism,' lb., Vol. II., No. 1. 

4 As an illustration of the ambiguity referred to, take the following: "I 
do not understand the notion that because things of immediate experience are 
real, mediation can not be real " (p. 500). I do not either, and I wonder who 



